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THE SONG OF THE BEES. 


WE wateh for the light of the morn to break, 
And color the Eastern sky, 
With its blended hues of saffron and lake, 
Then say toeach other, “Awake! Awake! 
For our winer’s honey is all to make, 
And our bread for a long supply.” 
Then off we hie to the hill and the dell, 
To the field, the meadow, and bower; 
In the Columbine’s horn we love to dwell, 
To dip in the lily with snow-white bell, 
To search the balm in its odorous cell, 
The mint and the rosemary flower, 


We seek the bloom of the eglantine, 

Of the painted thistle and brier; 
And follow the steps of the wandering vine, 
Whether it trail on the earth supine, 
Or round the aspiring tree-top twine, 

And reach for astate still higher. 
As each on the good of her sister's bent, 

In busy and cares for all, ; 
We é for an evening with heart's content, . 
For‘the winter of life without lament, 
That summer is gone with its hours mispent, 
And the harvest is past recall! 

—WN. Y. Observer. 
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LE COUREUR DES BOIS. 
[From Scribner’s Monthly.] 


Il. 


Tae summer days dragged through their long honrs at the 
little cottage. Every morning and every right, the mother looked 
toward the forest as she opened or shut the door. But the girl for 
whom she locked did not come. The summer ended ; the vine on 
the wall turned scarlet, and the gaudy bean fainted to the ground 
under a cruel frost, the fields were bronzed and the woods all aflame 
for a few glorious days, then the winter was with the cottagers. 

In the forest the summer had passed like a happy dream to the 
two wanderers. Marie’s fears that her mother would have no clue 
to her whereabouts, were quieted by the promise of the priest, to 
whom she and Antoine had gone, that he would send a messenger 
to the cure of the parish, and thus clear away the mystery of her 
absence. And, not knowing that the message never reached her 
home, she, after her first hours of remorse and self-reproach, gave 
herself up to the happiness of wandering alone with the lover from 
whom she had been separated—save fora few golden meetings— 
so long. And the days passed far more swiftly with them than in 
the saddened home. 

After leaving the Indian camp to which Antoine had directed 
their steps, it seemed to Marie that they wandered aimlessly on. 
But the spell of the forest was upon her, and she did not care how 
long they lingered under the rustling trees, or darted in their bark 
canoe down flashing streams, whose rocky walls echoed the sound 
of the foaming rapids, and the wild forest songs of Antoine. ‘I'hey 


two, it seemed to her, were alone in an uninhabited world—a world 


ae 





into which they had come as from another life. So totally were 
they separated from the past, that the silence and distance of death 
seemed to spread between them and the home she had left. But 
the short summer burned itself out in the forest as well as in the 
fields. The rich, sweet fragrance of the dying leaves, and the mel- 
ody of the busy departing birds filled the air; their happy, dreamy 
summer was over, and it was time to prepare for winter. 

There was a trading-post not far away, Antoine had said ove 
autumu afternoon, as they sat talking of the coming winter, and to 
it he argued they had better go. There he could sell his furs to 
the traders, and there Marie would be secure from at least a part 
of the suffering the winter must bring her with its many hardships. 
But with the thought of the companions awaiting her there, came 
the fear that she would lose him if he once felt the wild lawless 
influence that had drawn him from his early home. 

“Do not go, Antoine. Let us live here in this happy lonelines 
where we have eack other.” 

“My poor. little Marie, thou. dost nat-know what the winter will 
be here,” he answered. 

* But I do know what it will be there. Oh; do not take me. I 
would rather freeze or starve here with thee, than have thee go 
with those men,” and she clung to him, weeping. 

It was in vain that he reasoned, and at last she prevailed. 
Further up the stream was a hunting-lodge, comfortable for its 
rude build, but deserted by the trappers in consequence of a rumor 
that it was haunted by the spirit of a murdered Indian. To that 
they had better go, since Marie obstinately preferred cold, hunger, 
and disembodied spirits, to the company of the reckless band to 
which her husband had once belonged. ; 

The hut stood a mere foot-print in the wilderness. It was belted 
around by a bounding stream that even the chains of winter could 
not fetter, and which now chanted loudly as they looked into its 
shady depths. In front of them, behind them, everywhere spread 
the forest, which spoke only of nature, which held back the slender 
thread of civilization which fringed its border along the great river. 
And here was to be their home, until Marie’s influence should bring 
under control the wild uature of the cowreur des bois, and draw him 
back to ways of peace and prosperity. 

The hut was empty, save for a few pieces of roughly constructed 
furniture, which the hunters had left behind them. But, desolute 
as it was, it soon took on a luok of homeliness under Marie’s skill- 
ful hands. Against the wall they hung Antoine’s gun and other 
hunting and fishing implements. A bed of fragrant pine branches 
was made in one corner, from the canoe Antoine brought an arm- 


" ful of soft furs which he spread upon the floor, and when Marie 


had filled the empty fireplace with crimson and golden boughs, 
their home was furnished. 

It had not been too early chosen, for the leaves soon fell, the 
short, wonderful Indian summer was over, the bleak wind roared 
loudly through the high tree-tops, the snow and rain combated for 
victory, and a six months’ winter had commenced. 
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In the morning Autvine would go out to hunt and trap, and 
return at nightfall laden with game. Upon two or three uccasions 
he had gone to the trading-pust where he had exchanged his furs, 
and Marie saw her dress of civilization gradually replaced by the 
habiliments of a squaw, and her life shaping itself to the require- 
ments of the present. 

They were far into the winter before any feet but their own had 


‘crossed theii threshold. Autvine was on the eve of a visit to the 


traders, and had flung himself down upon a wolf-skin before the 
fire which filled the little cabin with light and heat. Marie sat 
beside him. ta!king first of his journey, and then of the spring which 
was now but a few months away. aud as ever urging her husband 
to return with~her, as soon as the winter was over, to the old home, 
and turn forever from the forest. He listened with a smile which 
prefaced a promise, yet he argued negatively for the pleasure of 
hearing her soft persuasive tunes, Tbe months she had deeu with 
him had wonderfully softened his vature,and made him long to 


_ live a life worthy of her love. S«mething of this he was about to 


tell her, when his purpose was arrested by the unusual sound of 
voices upon the clear night air. Starting up, he flung the door 
open wide, aud saw in the bright starlightwwo hunters approach- 
ing over the glistening snow. ‘The fire-light and the open dour 
offered a welcome of which they availed themselves, without wait- 
ing for words to second it. And afew momeuts later they were 
ubfasting their snow-shves, and laying aside their guns within the 
bright room. 

As Antoine and his guests stood regarding each other, a look of 
recognition came into their faces, and with au exclamation of plea- 


ei ‘stire aud excitement, he recalled their exploits of danger and 


dariug. And her heart grew heavy as she heard them plau their 
journey forthe next day togéther to the tradiug-post. 

Next morning before day they were astir aud preparing for 
their jouruey, avd, as they were about to start, one of the huuters 
said to Marie: 

“Do not be surprised if Antoine does not come back to thee 
to-night. He is too gay acomrade to lose, now that we have 
found bim. Weare going to take him with us, and perhaps thou'lt 
uot see him again until spring ” 

“What woulcst thou do, little one, if I left thee here alone?” 
asked her husband, taking her hand. 

“T would die, Antvine,” she answered, her eyes filling with 
tears. 


“ But let me take thee to the settlement, and leave thee with 
the other women there, while I go away and gain wealth for thee. 
I will go with Henri and Jules, where the furs are rich and plenti- 
ful, and by spring, Marie, thy husbaud will be a rich man.” 

“Ah, Antoine, thou dost but try me. I know thou wilt not 
leave me,” she said laying her head upon his breast. 

“Why canst thou not consent, Marie?” he asked, lifting her 
face and looking into it, while his own clouded with disappoint- 
ment. For with the advent of his comrrdes the old passion had 
come back to him, almost too strong t« be resisted. 

“Ob, Antoine, thou dost not love me any longer,” she cried, as 
she interpreted the look his face wore. 

Tue impatience of disappointment and the galling sense of re- 
straint were upon him, and he felt the jeering mood of his com- 
panions as he listened to her reproach. 

“ Marie!’ he exclaimed angrily, “ thou art a foolish child!” 

“ Come, come, Antuine,” laughed his friend. “Thou art much 
too tender with this baby wife; thou shouldst never have married, 
to be held a prisoner. What has becomeof thy brave spirit, which 
thou once didst boast could be controlled by no will but thine own ?” 








and he took up his gun and led the way to the door, looking back 
at the two as they stood there together—Marie tearful, and Antoine 
flushed and baffled. 

“Antoine, do not let us partin anger, even if itis but fora 
day.” : 

It irritated him that she should feel so sure of his return at night, 
and he replied : 

“How dost thou know it wil! be but fora day? Thou de- 
mandest much of me?” * 

“D> LT require more of thee than thow hast required of me, An- 
toine?” she asked, turning away from him. 

“ Bat thou art unreasonable, Mane,” he said more softly, ashe 
remembered her sacrifice. “ Taou art childish to weep whea I 
talk of leaving thee for a few weeks. Thou wouldst make a fool 
of me befure my friends.” 

“Forgive me, Antoine, and go. I will trust thee,” she replied, 
brushing away her tears and throwing her arms about him. 

He kissed her in silence, and, catching up his load of furs, hur- 
ried after the others. 

“Which nas conquered, Antoine, thee >r thy wife?” was the 
question as he joined them. 

“Never mind which,” he answered sharply, ‘and I want no 
more of thy ridicule, Jules.” 

When they reached the camp Antoine found a crowd of his old 
companions gathered there. They greeted him uproariously, and 
cu stioned him closely as ty his lung desertion of them. They lis- 
ten ‘d to the story of his tyrannical wife as tuld by his late guests 
with many embellishment, and all joined their entreaties that he 
would bring his wife to the ¢ ump, and go with them upon a long 
cxpedition they were new planning. ‘The tempration to vield was 
great, But when he looked aroind upon the @ruaken, reckless, 
hilf-savage band, and the women who found them_agreeable com- 
panions, and thought of leaving his pure, helpless M wie with them, 
even the fascination of the long, dangerous hunt failed. 

The day was almost done before lie had disp sed of his furs, and 
shaken off the last friend wbo had followed to persuade him. And 
when at last he lifted his purchases to his shoulders and slipped 
on his snow-shoes and turned homeward, the sun was sinking into 
its early bed of wintry clouds. 

He struck briskly out through the forest, caring not for darkness, 
and breathing more freely as the last sound from the camp died 
away in the distance. His heart grew warmer as each step took 
him nearer to his wife, and he forgot the darkness and cold, as he 
pictured her jey when he would take her in his arms, and tell her 
that she had reclaimed him. 

At home Marie had spent a wretched day of fear and doubt. 
It was in vain that she axsured -herself that he loved her, that he 
had always been true to her; she was forced to remember that he 
had never been so tried before. And, further, she knew that his 
vanity had been sorely wounded, that she had subjected him to 
the ridicule of his frieuds. Why had she not exercises more tact 
and shielded him from this? Why had she, in short, shown her- 
self to be a child, making him perhaps indeed feel her to be a burden ? 
She tormented herself with these self-reproaching queries through- 
out the day. But, when evening came, the hope that he might 
soon be with her, cheered her, and she brightened the fire, and 
tried to give the little cabin an air of welcome against the time of 
his return. But the dusk turned to darkness, and the darkness 
was inits turn dispelled by the laterising moon, and yet he did 
not come. Again and again she wrapped a blanket about her, 
and ran up theriver band in the direction he had gone, in the hope 
of meeting him. And, not daring to losesight of the light in the 
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cabin, she would stand and listen, unti!, benumbed with cold an 1 
fear, she would fly back to her shelter, only to be driven remoise- 
lessly out again. j 

During the early part of the night, tha knowledge thathis heavy 
burden would make his progress slow sustained her. But when 
time, and far more than time for his return had elapsed and he 
did not come, and horrible fear that he had deserted her, and the 
dread that he was kept away by some terrible accident, by turns 
took possesion of her mind. 

Midnight was passed, and the moon slid slowly along the sky, 
muffled in the heavy snow which fell in featherly flakes. The 
last hours of the night were made endurable ouly by the resolve 
to goin search of himas soon as day came. When the east shuwed 
signs of dawn, something of the comfort which light always brings 
after a night of suffering came to her. And she consoled herself 
with many a good reason why he had not come, as she hurriedly 
made preparations for her departure; he had not disposed of his 
furs until too late, or perhaps he had really been angry with her, 
and had stayed away just to give her this anxious night. She did 
not know her way to the camp; all she could do was tu go in the 
same direction he had gone theday before. Only the day before ! 
What an eternity lay between her and the time he had given her 
that half-angry, half-reconciling kiss and hurried away ! 





MARK TWAIN AS AN ARISTOCRAT. 


Bos How.tanp, who a day or two since paid a flying visit to the 
Comstock range, was Mark Twain’s cabin mate in the early days 
of Washoe, at Aurora Esmeraldi County. Bob and Mark were not 
flush at that period in their early pilgrimage. They lived principally 
on hard tack and beans. On Sunday, however, they managed to 
get hold of some extras in the grub line. When Sunday came they 
feasted on canned oysters, canned turkey, chicken, and the like. 
When the cang had been emptied of these luxuries, the “ buys” o8- 
tentatiously threw them out iu front of the door of their cabin, In 
the course of a few weeks the accumulation of cans that had con- 
tained oysters, turkey, jellies, anduther good things began to attract 
attention. Miners passiug their cabin used to gaze upuu the many 
cans and say: “By Jove, those fellows live like fighting-cocks |” 
It was finally noised about that Clemens and Howland lived like 
two princes—fared sumptuously every day. It was thought they 
never ate anything but oysters and turkey, and they were looked 
upon as “ Big Injuus” by the whole camp. Nota few of the 
miners fished for invitations to dinner, but all the hints were lost 
on Bub and Sam. Some of the more curious among their neigh- 
bors then tried to surprise them at their meals, but without success ; 
they were always on the alert, and shoved their beans and crackers 
out of sight when a rap was heard oa the door. At last Bob and 
Sam arose one morning to find the whole pile of cans in front of 
their cabin carried off. Not a can was left. Determined not to be 
beaten in this way, they went out that night to forage for cans in 
the back yards of the people of the town, but had three pistol shots 
fired at them in the second yard they entered. ‘The next day they 
scouted out into the suburbs, and in a ravine back of the town they 
found all the cans that had been takeu from in front of their 
cabin. At night they carried home as many of these as they could 
carry ina gunoy s:ck, and with this stock hidden away in their 
cabin they felt that their reputation was saved. The next day, 
when their curious neighbors saw, lying in front of their cabin, 
two or three oyster caus that had contained chicken and turkey, 
and a jelly can or two, they gave it up, saying: “Them two 
fellows, Clemens and Howland, are regular gourmands !” 





VHE ADVANTAGES QF NEWSPAPERS. 

THE advantages of newspapers are every day develope i, and 
new and before unsuspected uses for them are discovered. It is 
well known that they afford considerable warmth on a cold nizht, 
when used as a bed covering, but now we find the article used for 
the protection of the body under peculiar circumstances. Witness 
what befel a gentleman and his wife recently in the Holy Land. 
While they were travelling towards Jerusalem they were beset by 
bandits and robbed not only of their inoney and baggage, bit even 
of the clothes in which they were standing, or rather kneeling for 
mercy. What were they todo? If they had been going to the 
Garden of Eden it would have been all well enough; but how were 
they to enter the ancient city of the Lord in a state of primitive 
nudity? In this horrible emergency they begged back from the 
plunderers a'copy of the Zondon Times. Was there ever such 
luck before? For they received not only the usual copy of the 
great journal, but it so happened that there was a supplement, 
which was just the thing for the lady! Thus clothed with adver- 
tisements, leading articles, foreign correspondence, the money 
market and the parliamentary debates, they entered Jerusalem 
panoplied against all fierce Musselmans—for these religionist, be it 
remembered, respect every square inch of paper, since happily the 
name of God may be written thereon. We trust Americans going 
to the East will provide against such emergencies. 


IVORINE. 


Wuat is popularly known as the petrification of human bodies, 
is by no means arare phenomenon. It seems that an eminent 
chemist has discovered the precise process by which a corpse can 
be converted into a substance that is finer, harder, and better” 
adapted tu withstand the ravages of time than is the best quality of 
African ivory, and he is convinced that before many years cemete- 
teries and “cremation temples” will become desolate, and the 
whole civilized world will petrify its dead. 

No man can read an eloquent circular setting forth the advan- 
tages of the new process without wondering why it was not invented 
ages ago. It will sive nearly the whole expense of the old fash- 
ioned funeral, which, as is forcibly remarked, “is an investment 
which yields not acent of returns.” When Mr, Smith loses his 
wife, he need employ neither an undertaker nor a sexton. All that 
he has to do is to pay the trifling cost of converting her beloved 
remains into ‘“‘ivorine.” He can then place her or a pedestal in 
his parlor until her successor is chosen; at which time a delicate 
sense of what is due tothe new wife will suggest the removal of her 
predecessor to one of the spare bedrooms. 

Inasmuch as “ivorine” is warranted to “ withstand without 
injury the fiercest, attacks of the elements,” the new invention 
enables every father of a large family—uuless he resides in an 
exceptionally healthy region—to decorate his ground with statues, 
and thus exercise an art-educating influence upon the community. 
A few petrified children skillfuliy placed among the shrubbery of 
the front yard would give quite an Italian air to an otherwise 
commonplace New-Jersey villa. Asa material for memorial sta- 
tues of public men, ‘‘ivorine” will be infinitely superior to the 
sculptor’s marble or bronze. The art of Michael Angelo and Vinnie 
Ream will no longer be needed whew a grateful nation wishes to 
honor a dead statesman. The Capitol at Washington will be de- 
curated with the actual bodies of dead Presidents and Generals, 
and the country wiil be saved the cost of contracting with sculp- 
tors to make marble caricatures of the helpless dead. 

—New York Times. 
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Rumor that has been afloat for some time that Mr. A. B. Greener, 
lately connected with the College, was engaged to be married to 
Miss Hannah Davis, a graduate and afterwards a teacher of the 
Deaf and Dumb Institution, Columbus, Ohio, is at last confirmed. 
They were married on the 20th of June, and went off to Cleveland, 
Ohio same day. The bride isan estimable lady. We offer Mr. 
Greener best congratulations upon his selection. 





WE give a sad account of the death of Mr. C. B. Hibbard, a 
graduate of the College in the other column. We deplore his 
sudden death as well as his imprudence and carelessness. Curious 
and strange a deaf-mute should walk on a railroad to sacrifice his 
life, unless it were on purpose 

Mr. Hibbard knew well that in case of sudden death it would place 
his estimable wife and helpless baby in a state of pecuniary embar- 
rassment. So, indeed, it was a refined cruelty to the family that 
he had thus sacrificed his life. 

A Conductor declared that he should keep off from a railroad ten 
miles where deaf-mutes may generally walk on, when he found a 
man who got hurt on his railroad a deaf-mute ! 

Aside from the above he was much esteemed as a christian and 
liberary gentlemen by those who knew and associated with him. 

We deeply sympathize with his much bereaved wifé. 





(CORRESPONDENCE. } 


Cincinnati, Onto, June 28, 1867. 

On Sunday the 18th Mr. A. W. Mann held a service for the 
deaf-mutes here in the basement of St. John’s Church (Episcopal) 
where the deaf-mutes are in the habit of meeting weekly. The 
little room, in which the service was had, was crowded, and a deep 
interest was manifested in all he did and said. He expressed him- 
self surprised at the goodly number of graduates present, and very 
much pleased with the result of his visit, the first he has made here 
on the tour of his duty, and hopes he will be able to return here 
occasionally hereafter. There are over one hundred deaf-mutes in 
the city and its suburbs at present. 

On Saturday the 28th the deaf-mutes to the number of fifty and 
togther with their relatives and friends, about one hundred in all, 
assembled at St. John’s Church, and went out via street cars to a 
picnic of their own on Price’s Hill. Arriving there they were 
quickly elevated to the top of the hill by the inclined plane, one of 
the institutions of Cincinnati. Price’s Hill is a charming retreat 
in full view of the city, but elevated far above its heat, dust and 
smoke. The picnicers amused themselves by strolling in the woods, 
dancing, playing croquet, &., &c., and after dark they enjoyed a 


magnificent view of the great city as it appeared illuminated by 
innumerable gas jets. They retuyned homeward ata late hour 
pleased but tired out with their day of fun and frolic. 

The Day-School, opened here last fali, has grown and prospered. 
The number of pupils under instruction during the year was 
twenty. School closes on the 29th. 

Another graduate uf the National Deaf-Mute College will step 
into the matrimonial house in the neighboring city of Covington, 
Ky., on the 11th of July. Thus one by one they follow in the 
same beaten track, and cheerfully surrender to their fate. 

MAC, 
— ee o-a 
PERSONAL. 

WE wouldremind our readers that we are wholly dependent upon 
their good nature and courtesy forthe matter contained in the Per- 
sonal Department. It does not take long to write and send ashort 
item forthis department, yetthe shortest item about an old school- 
mate or friend may be of more value than all the restof the paper to 
any one of ourreaders. We ask, therefore, thateach and every oneof 
‘our readers will consider himself or herself one of the editors of the 
Personal Column,and sendany thing, no matter how little, which 
may be ofinterest. 


Me. E. L. Coapin, ’74, a teacher of the Deaf and Dumb West 
Virginia Institution, is in the city to spend his vacation. 


Mr. Rospert P. MacGreeor, '78, a head teacher for the Day 
School for the Deaf and Dumb at Cincinnati. Ohio, is in town for @ 
few days. 

Mr. JaMEs FisHer, a teacher of the Georgia Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb is expected to stop here on the way to the Cen- 
tennial Expedition. 


Miss M. B. LawreENceg, is spending in Baysville, New Jersey, 
for the summer. She was under instruction to speak and read the 
lip at Mr. Whipple’s Home School, Mystic River,Conn. She has 
expressod much satisfaction with her instructor, 

Mr. D. H. Carron, a graduate of the College, and teacher of 
the Minnessota Institution for she Deaf and Dumb, is on a tour to 
New York City, on way to the Philadelphia Exposition. We trust 
he will stop at Washington City before be returns home. 

————q3@ oe ____ 


DEAF-MUTES AS MUSICIANS. 


Some of our readers have doubtless met a paragraph which has 
been “going the rounds” of the newspapers during the past few 
months, to the effect that in Paris deaf-mutes have been taught to 
sing as well as speak, and that their musical education has been 
carried so far as to enable them to take part in a public concert. 

It was probably the original of this paragraph that was the oc- 
casion of the pamplet, before us. “An imaginable writer” had 
described at length, in one of the most serious of the Paris journals, 
a vocal concert said to have been given by two congenital deaf- 
mutes, who, he said, ‘spoke, sang, and played scenes from an 
amusing comedy, amidst the frantic applause of an excited and 
astonished audience!” These deaf-mutes had acquired this remark- 
able power “in 108 lessons, of 20 minutes each,” representing a 
total of 836 hours! They were not especially bright, but, on the 
contrary, ‘‘ had been taken from among the least promising pupils 
of their Institution.” Their instructor was a music teacher, and 
the instrument by the aid of which such remarkable results bad been 
obtained was a piano. 

Not content with these exaggerated statements, for which there 
was, a slight foundation in fact, the writer in the Paris journal went 
further, and declared that a congenial deaf-mute had been taught 
in these 108 lessons, comprised within 36 hours, “to pronounce 
all the words of the French language with an understanding of all 
shi expressions.” 
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It would seem that such unreasonable and impossible assertions 
carried with them their own refutation, and that they would need 
no reply. Butthe staid character of’ the journal in which they 
appeared, and the readiness with which they were accepted as true 
by the unreflecting public, led M. Houdin, a successful teacher by 
the method of articulation of thirty-five years’ experience, to think 
otherwise, and to regard it as his duty to correct the false impres- 
sion produced by the article. B 

M. Houdin’s Response is partly earnest and partly satirical. He 
shows in a very clear and forcible way what speech and language 
are; with how much difficulty and slowness they are acquired even 
by the hearing child, under the most favorable circumstances ; and 
how vastly greater are the obstacles the deaf-mute has to eucounter 
and overcome in his struggles to master them. The most intelligent 
and most carefully taught hearing child, he says, does’ not become 
possessed of the power “ to pronounce all the words of a language 
with an understanding of all his expressions” before he is twelve 
years old; and yet for ten years of this time he is making acqui- 
sitions in language inone way or another at the rate of fifteen hours 
a day. This makes, for the ten years, 54,750 hours; or, taking as 
the basis of comparison the hearing child of seven years of age— 
though the latter is really far from reaching the standard proposed 
—his lessons in language cover 27,375 hours. 

The difficulties imposed by the absence of heariug, continues M, 
Houdin—and he states at some length wherein these difficulties con- 
sist—are so many and so great that, for the brightest of congenital 
deaf-mutes, it is necessary to allow at least a third more time than 
for the hearing child to attain to a given degree of mental develop- 
ment. In order to stand on an equality with the hearing child 
twelve years of age, therefore, the deaf-mute requires 73,000 hours 
of instruction, or, to equal the hearing child seven yeara of age, 
86,500 hours. 

Having thus fully established his premises, it is easy for M. 
Houdin to demonstrate, as he does with no little sarcasm the ab- 
surdity, of the whole story ; and he adds some justly severe comments 
upon the writer and the editor who, in a matter of such painful 
interest, could lend themselves to a deception of the public, especi- 
ally as its effect would inevitably be to excite in the parents and 
friends of deaf-mutes hopes which could not result otherwise than 
in the most bitter and cruel disappointment.—Annals. 





*4 Vocal Concert by Deaf-Mutes! A Professional Teacher’s Reply to 
an Imaginable Writer. By AUGUSTE HoupiN, Officer of the Academy, 
Founder and Director of the Paris-Passy Institution for the Family 
Education and Instruction in Articulation of Deaf-Mutes, Chevalier of 
the Order of St. Gregory the Great, Member of the Superior Council of 
the Central Society for the Education and Aid of Deai-Mutes in France 
ete. Paris. 1875. 

+M. Houdin names no names, but we suppose the music-teacher in, 
question to be the Italian, M. Rota, whose performances were men- 
tioned in the Annals, vol, xix, p. 256, and vol. xx, p. 166. 


THE DEATH OF OC. B. HIBBARD. 


WHEN the Fort Wayne, Jackson & Saginaw Railroad mail train 
came in yesterday afternoon it brought in the bleeding, unconscious 
form of a man, whose labored breathing alone gave evidence of 
life. He had been struck by the engine near the Fourth street cross- 
ing. It was found that the injured man was Charles B. Hibbard, 
a deaf-mute, who had been walking on the track in company with 
another deaf-mute, named Buck. Mr. Buck states that he was 
walking between the rails and that Mr. Hibbard was walking on 
on the ends of the ties. The train came around the curve and 
struck the two men. Buck was struck by the pilot and thrown to 
one side, receiving little hurt. Mr. Hibbard was struck with more 
force and was thrown violently against the Air Line track. The 








train was stopped and the two men taken aboard and brought in. 
Mr. Hibbard was placed in the tool-house and Dr. Chittock sent 
for. On arriving and making an examination he found that a 
crushing blow on the head was the only mark of injury noticeable. 
The blow on the head had cut through the scalp and crushed the 
skull down on the brain, producing concussion, and he feared that 
one of the large blood-vessels of the brain had been ruptured. The 
surgeon made preparations to trepan the skull and raise the de- 
pressed bone, but on cutting through the scalp he found that the 
head of a spike, bolt, or something of that nature had made a hole 
in the skull, by means of which he was able to raise the bone and 
thus afford all the relief in his power. No improvement was 
brought about by the operation, andit was evident that the un- 
fortunate man had but a short time to live, A wagon was procured 
and Mr. Hibbard taken to his house on the corner of Washington 
and Webster streets. He never rallied or gave any indication of 
sensibility, and diedin a few minntes after he reached the house. 
There was no struggle, and he passed away so easily that he had 
been dead several minutes before it was noticed that his last breath 
had been drawn 

Mr. Hibbard was a young man, less than thirty years of age, and 
occupied a prominent position among the deaf-mutes here, being 
respected greatly for his marked intelligenre, and highly beloved 
by his companions for his good qualities He was one of the 
promoters of the Deaf-Mute Christian Association and one of its 
first officers. He was 1 compositor by trade and former! y worked 
in the office of the Detroit Tribune. 
had no steady occupation. He leavesa young wife anda child 
less than a year old. He has a mother living at South Bend Ind., 
aud sister residing here. His wife was almost crazed at the sudden 
shock and for a time it was feared that her brain might 
under the severe strain. He will be taken to Elkhart to-d ay noon 
to be buried, Mrs. Hibbard’s parents residing there. 

While the unfortunate occurrence is deeply to be deplored it 
causes wonder that men in their condition should use a thorough- 
fare the track that has led so many men in full possession of 
their senses out of the world. From all the sources of information 
at hand it cannot be learned that the men in charge of the train 
can be blamed for the accident which it was beyond their power 
to prevent. They did everything they could to make the victim 
comfortable after he was hurt.—Zhe Jackson (Mich.) Patriot. 


Since coming here he has 


give way 


A CARD FROM THE DEAF-MUTES., 


To the editor of the Boonville Standard. 

In the Enquirer last week appeared the following words: 

“As a manager of deaf-mute entertainments, he is a success, but 
as the leader of the political organization to victory, or the leader 
of a non-political one into politics, he is without doubt a failure. 
Better stay with the deaf-mtues.” 

We understand you to say that we, the Deaf-Mutes, are on ac- 
count, or if anyinferior to those blessed with your senses of hearing 
and speaking. You would say “ Better stay with niggers.” Well, 
Mr. Swint, hw would you like to be treated in such a way as you 
have us, if you were deprived of the many privileges of ‘tongued- 
telegraph’ communication? The eye and hand are no less worth- 
less than the ear and tongue. The brain, heart, and soul of every 
man either white, or black, or yellow, hearing, or deaf and dumb, 
or blind, or crippled, are on the same scale. 

{n comparison to an awkward wagon, an ignorant deaf-mute 
would really be a very heavy burden on your shoulder, as it would 
take considerable pains to catch the meaning of natural signs on his 
arms, and to make him understand you; and also a _ great deal of 
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trouble to support him. On the contrary, an educited deaf-mute 
walk in the business field with his face, hands, and feet all made fat 
by his own food—as fat looking as those of a hearer. 

Signs on the fingers and arms are our natural language and the. 
English our artificial one, which had never reached our knowledge 
until at an average age of twelve years, when we went to school. 
We thought we would like to give the people an entertainment for 
a while, and so we were the ones to make it known to a friend— 
with Zhe Standard office. He looked up as if sur- 
a new 


not connected 


prised at idea and conse:ted to have our ability to talk 
exhibited. 
understand the nature of our language. 


got Mr. Crawford to manage our entertainments. 


Now those, who have wituessed our performances, 


We were the ones that 

It was our 
pleasure to perform for once or so. Your words are that he ma::-' 
aged to get us to give those entertainments, which we did not wish 
Is that so? 
showing people how we obtained a knowledge of the English, and 
how we could talk on the fingers and arms. If you were a gentle- 


man you would think before you speak. We don’t wish to be 


to do, and he succeeded. No, sir, we took pleasure in 


treated wrong, nor to treat you so in return. 
Very Respectfully Yours, 
Tue Four Drear-Mutes. 
ee 


INSTITUTLLON 


NEWS. 
MINNESOTA. ; 

THE closing exercises in the Deaf and Dumb Department of the 
State Institution for the Deafand Dumb and the Blind took place yes- 
terday afternoon. The following was the programme of exercises. 

PART I. 


The Centennial Year.—Oral address, James L.Smith; Reminiscences 
of the Institution in town, Anthony Simon; The Weathers—four 
little girls—Anna, Bertha, Emma and Emily; A story—original, Ei- | 
ward Sittkus; Wheat Raising in Minnesota, Charles F. Bahe; The 
Boy who never told a Lie—Oral recitation, Leon'Le Fever; Horatius 
—Pantomime, Anthony Simon; Representation of Animals, John 
Grffin ; The State Prison, Joseph DeCurtins, and a story—Pantomime, 
Charles Thompson. 

PART II. 


Whilttier’s Centennial Hymn, Emma Schneider and Julia Halvar- 
son; Spring, Abbie Shaw; Inventions, Samuel E. Stickney; Educa- 
tion of the Deaf and Dumb, Lizzie McGraw; “How he Sived Saint 
Michaels,” Juiia Haivason ; Valedictory, Jeremiah P. Kelley ; Presen- 
tation of Diplomas by State Superintendent Burt, and an address by 
R. A. Mott, Esq., Secretary of the Board of Directors. 

The oral recitations were quite intelligibie, and showed that excei- 
lent progress has been madein educating the pupils in this depart- 
ment, The compositions was mainly original, and were given by the 
pupils in the sign-language accompanied by an oral interpretation by 
a teacher, All did very well and the valedictory, by Jeremiah Kelley, 
was especially worthy of commendation, for excellence of sentiment 
and gracetul composition. 

The opening address “ The Ceniennial Year” was also a production 
in which boys in possession of all their faculties might well have felt 
pride. 

At the close, State Superintendent Burt being present, was invited 
by Professor Noyes to distribute the diplomas to the graduating class. 
In performing this duty Mr. Burt took occasion to address the class 
briefly,impressing upon them sume good advice with respect to their 
fature course. Ove point he wished them especially tS heed, was, to 
try to have some honest work,and whatever they attempted to do, to 
dv it honestly and well, Another was, to keep outof bad company. 
Lastly, he earnestly counseled them to be patieut.and cheerful in their 
passage through life. 

The following graduates having finished the se 
received diplomas. 

Authony Simon, Madelia; Loretta Carr, Spring Lake; Eiward Sitt- 
kuss, Hastings; John Anderson, St. Peter; Charles F. Bahe, Cottage 
Grove; Joseph DeCurtins. S illwater; Abbie Shaw, May; Wm. L. 
Farr, Moscow; Mary S. Nilson, Willmar ; Samael E, Stickney, Water- 
ville, John J. Doyle, Marysburg; Lizzie McGraw, Rochester; Jere- 
miah Kelley, Rochester, 


ven years course, 





Superintendent Noyes then called upon R. A. Mott, Esq , Secretary 
of the Boardof Directors, who delivered the following excellent ad- 
dress : 

“My DEAR FRIENES:—I gladly accept the invitation of your Super- 
intendent togive you a fewthoughts meant for encouragement and 
warning to the graduates of this Institution, who are about to fold up 
the volume of seven years, experience (to be known henceforth as 
recollections) and step out to face a living, a hard, tempting world, and 
battle therein for life, competence and such place and power as may be 
rightfully won. Remember that the knowledge you may have acquired 
here will only be valuableas you digest and assimilate it; as you make 
it a part of yourselves, even as your food becomes your own hair, skin, 
bone, muscle and blood. The mind should not bea mere cistern to 
eatchand hold whatever may runintoit; buta perennial fountain 
sending fort characteristic water from some unseen source; think 
yourown thoughts, not the the thoughts of others; believe for your- 
selves, not because some one else is convinced; act for yourselves, and 
be not a chessman moved by the mind and hand of another; be your- 
selves, and not the shadow ofyour neighbor. Thus character manifests 
itself with itsown stamp. — 

Again true manhood is self-reliant, self-sustainiug—pays itsown way 
Let me charge you, resolve never to receivea dollar for which you do 
not return a full equivalent. Never make merchandise of your mis- 
fortunes. Here may lie a grave danger to your manhood. Having 
been fed and educated by the State during these years, withont care or 
charge to yourselves, you may have come to expect exceptional 
sympathy in your behalf, but.if you expect thissympathy to be carried 
into business, you will taste the cup ofs our disappointment, and weaken 
your Own resources. Expect to pass,like the coin in your pocket, only 
for just what you are worth. If you make poor barrels, poor suits of 
clothing, poor boots and shoes, you must expect poor pay and disgrace 
besides; butif you dothe best of work, you will command the highest 
wages and honor your craft. Why have we established and carried on 
these shops? not for any profit to the State, but that you may be able 


to earn your own living and gain honorable positions among men, To 
do this, be honest, prompt and enact inall pecuniary dealings, It is 


the loose business man that others fear to trust. Above ail, shun debt 
as you would pestilence or infamy itself: bondage to creditors is like 
lead tied to the neck of the swimmer. Ifyou would be men, free and 
brave, live within your income, whatever that may be. I know these 
maximsare old and trite, but Ideem them worthy your earnest con- 
sideration. 

I wish to assure you that all the teachers, officers and friend of this 
Institution will anxiously watch your future. If you fail we shall 
grieve. If you grow to full and noble manhood and womanhood, we 
shall rejoice. And finally, in the words ofthe great apostie, *‘Whatso- 
ever things are true, whotsoever things are honest, whatsoever things 
are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely 
whatsoever are of good report; if there be any virtue, and if there be 
any praise, think on these things and dothem.” 

In conclusion Mr, Mott spoke in highly complimentary terms of the 
efforts of the teachers in securing the degree of efficiency that has ever 
characterized the educational work, and also of the co-operation of the 
citizens of Fairbault who have ever given their influence to second the 
efforts of the board of directors, 

Prof. Noyes also addressed in the sign-language, giving them as we 
infer, some fatherly parting counsel. 

Theexercises concluded with the recitation of the Lord’s Prayers 
Miss Emma Schneiner leading in the sign-language. 


BLIND DEPARTMENT. 


The examinations in this department closed on Monday, and were 
very satisfactory, the average standing of the pupils being 9in a scale 
of which 10 was the highest grade. The report of the standing was 
read by Prof. Dow, and will be printed and transmitted to the parents 
ofthe pupils. 

State superintendent Burt addressed the pupils and presented the 
diplomas to the graduates, of whom there were two, viz: Richard 
Smith and Alex. Vadner, 

Prof. Noyes also made some appropriate remarks. 

The programme of exercises of both departments was neatly printed 
at the Deaf and Dumb Institution. 


QOLLEGE RECORD. 


ASTORIA vs. KENDALL, 27; 1. On Friday afternoon June 2, the 
third game of ball was played between the Astoria and Kendall, on 
the grounds of the latter at Kendall Green. The Kendails were unable 
to play their fall nine, and consequeatly those in the outer field played 
poorly. The only good plays on the part of the Kendalis was two 
brilliant running catches by Frisbee in the first inning aad a catch by 
Carter in the thirdinning. The game opened by the Kendall going to 
the bat, and scoring 1, but for their next eight innings were blanked 
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The fielding of the Astorias was almost without fault, and their victory 
is due chiefly to their heavy batting. The late defeat of the Kendalls 
show the necessity of being good strikers as well as catchers, and it is 
io be hoped that the Captain willgive moreattention to this important 
element ofthe ball field. The scoreis as foilows: 






















KENDALL R. O. 1B.P.0.A. ASTORIA, R. O. 1B.P.0.A. 
Waters, C.........00.. wee O £ 1 6 O/}Hessler, 2d b... .~1 3 3 0 2 
Mann, ad b. 0 8 2 O OU/éresnan, ¢ 3 3 19 2 
Freema™, r. t ..l 8 0 0 0O/Groves, p..... 34 0141 
Frisbee, s. s.. . VY 1 38 2 5 /Jennings, Istv.. 2.9 212-0 
Carter, 2d b... 04 0 8° 6{tagan, 3d b.... wa 8 0 2 3 
Large, Ist b » 0 8 0 - 8: 0/Cole,d. fz. wae ed, 1 
Bigelow. ec. i .0 1 2 O 0|Mack,s.s Wag ak eet teil) et 
Bryant, p... .0 2 1 4 O/Burlew,c. i Bae SOR a ag 
BUN Up Si ecs ssaveaantes gee OBI OES, -GEWIUO Te Gicsestivcccin DS 2) O OO 

WOU ciicectiss.<: 124 9 24 1 Total.............. 27 24 6 24 10 

INNINGS. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
MUON racks ah pd apans <a dadioes vbasassnvacaerie A 0. O00 Oo. Bard 
Astoria,... ‘ aa! 2 4 3 1 8 é 5—27 





Total bases on hits—Kendall,3; Astoria, 3. Left on bases—Kendall 
8; Astoria,6. Bases on called balls—Kendall, 3; Asteria, 1. Umpire | 
Mr. William G. Jones, Time of game, 2h, 45 m. 

BELOW will be found a list of games won and lost by the Kendalls 
of the National Deaf-mute College, for the spring season of 1876: 


Porn 


0. 















VICTORIES. 
MR RNEIRINI A WW CHUAE sacks srias dcnsssnccnscnssssdbbedeosccncsqcesuecniaecdocoas swauvendoehee pada ass 42to 3 
Kendall vs, Centenmial...............ccccccssscscssesessesenes Seteesy ReP Rr ameter erie 22 =«—.6 
Kendall vs. West End.. . 14 12 
BE ODGRE WE, ARUOVI iciiiscscsscescissdcadascscadascsibsasocsesecsseese paniienendeacentesenan 23 18 
UE NR WE OMIT NON cc sca cesdccsersndnsgvesscsessseosecnsaverc cosets gseassepsenstasanbens DB: i 
RUNNER AU. We ONION 05 ia sabace occscg3ie cassas assacs <accksincoteasasceavassiteddueesere 22 6 
PMN sick hier ctcetnneenceecceet 76 
DKFEATS, 

Kendall vs. Manhattan (colored) 39 
BEGET VOs BUI eco ri essed oabisbncnecss: susgsesencdncnessvecvesesseacocatescsiveansss 3 
SR MI ode 5 oe hieenalns gisins sess chev'saeicedasenae Vvae hae dnrapaceseespaav ane 1 27 
‘ ke eS 
I ids Gek iH toi uiyenseheentsc ges Wdoudeonelebke wccesucaaensdbtes<ovdeqasdaser 33 (86 
Number of giynes PIAY OG. con sesesseessesseeseseessnessennesenenensnessesseeennccsseesecess 9 
IN TA I Nr odds oncenh issues ccc cstvadeshncsdcdasessstchooesdstedecsecebdieds 6 
Number of games 1OSt..........0..0.00800 3 
Number of runs made by Kendall 177 
Number of runs made by oOpponent.....................ccscscssssessecenseeceeeee ses 172 


VACATION being so near, tbe Kendall will not play until October. 
Mr. W. G. JoNEs, 76, is considered as one of the best base ball umpires 
in Washingtun, D. C. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





Srx Baltimore policemen have been dismissed for abetting rob- 
beries. 

Seven members of the Boston bar have been convicted of crimes 
within a year. 

Mexico offers $6,000 to any one who will 
there with a capital of $100,000. 


establish a woollen factory 


Texas has a population of 1,859,000, with 2,090 miles of railroad and 
2,5000 miles of telegraph in operation. 

There are 48,000 British subjects engaged in the NeWfoundland fish- 
eries, who are operating on a capital of £1,500,009. 

Mrs. Carnoyle, of Breckinridge county, Ky., hasa child five years old 
whose body appears to be absolutely boneless. Although well devel- 
oped in every particular, its limbs can be literally tied in a knot. 

The union of the Free Church of Scotland with the Reformed Fresby- 
terian Church, negotiations for which have been in progress for over 
eight years, was completed at Edinburgh the last week in May. 


H. H. Spencer, of Los Angeles, Cal., has gone into the cultivation of 
the euca ptus, or fever tree, and has raised from the seed and trans- 
planted in his nursery not less than 150,000 trees since. February. 


M. Vilosco, late Governor of Lower California, refused to confess to 
his priest before his death, and his body was denied Christian burial ; 
but imposing military and Masonic honors were paid it, his death be- 
ing greatly regretted by the people. 


A reign of terror prevails in and about San Felipe and Eagle Pass, 
Texas, by the reason of the raids toand from the Mexican side of the 
river. They are generally accompanied by murder.and robbery, and 





it is claimed that bad Americans are the chief ofienders. 


They had a shower of fiesh in Columbus, Ga.,the other day, but 
when the people on and around whom the flesh fell, looked up and 
Saw a big flock of buzzards about 100 feet above them, they didn’t have 
to call in the scieutists to explain the phenomenon. 

People about seeking the Black Hills, tc wrest fortunes from the 
earth should consider the cost of the process, Already the sum of 
$600,000 has been expended in opening the Sumner mine, near Kern- 
ville, Cal., and $60,000 more are needed to secure the necessary ma- 
chinery. 

South Norwalk, Conn., has a genuine hermit. He lives in a fioorless 
hovel lighted by three windows made of asmall pane of glass each, 
Crows, skunks, woodchucks, fish, and other game are his food. He is 
57 years old, intelligent, and a good Couversatioualist. Why he lives 
as he does is a mystery. 

Louis V. Henry, of Burleigh, who is 109 years old, has an eye to busi- 
ness in his vidage, He receatiy tovk 100 dozen of his photographs to 
Philadeipnia, but when he found that they would not permit him to 
peddie them on the Exposition Grounds his disgust was intense, and 
he returned home in wrath, 

Well-dressed London roughs havea new source of amusement in 
the * ladies’ turmentor,”’ a little tio fountain filled with sv-ealled lav- 
ender water, but whichis anything buta pieasant compound, The 
fun consists in squirting this siulfiu the faces of ladies in a crowd, an d 
enjoying their surprise and disgust. 

A pair of vultures have made their neston Vulture mountain, at 
Gaysville, Vt., for years. The other day a party of huaters ascended 
the mountain, weal down a precipice 150 feet by means of a rope,and 
then bagged four young vultures. The old ones meanwhile soared 
above them just out of reach of rifle balls. 

Another memorial of the battle of Waterloo has been erected in Ber- 
lin, in the Belle Alliance square. It is a group of marble figures repre- 
senting the four powers tuat took a part ia the victory, England, 
Holland, Prussia, and Hanover. Engiand is represented by a warrior, 
whose lett foot leans against the British lion. 

There isa very foolish maiden in Woonsocket, R.I. Her name is 
Louisa Narcine, and with her the course of true love did not run 
sinvoth,. Thereupon she attempted to haug herseif, but was rescued 
by her mother; then she plunged into the cistern, but Ler mother 
fished her out; and now the young woman thin/.sshe’ll livea while 
¥ F ? 


A curious trial oecurred in Paris recently. Scme timaago a young 
man bpamed O.ivier was kilied in a duel at Longevy by M. Feuilheradr, 
and, on examination, it was founud that he worea metal belt, caicu- 
lated to serve as adefensive armor, There was much talk about it 
especially as the deceased was a professional duellist, and had been 
engaged in fivecontests. His mother brought action against M. Feuil- 
herade for defaming her son, and swore that the belt had been worn 
for years by medical advice. Her openly-expressed grief deeply im- 
pre-sed the tribunal, and the defendent was condemned to pay a fine 
of 250 tranecs and and costs. 


longer. 


The members of tha Historical Society were out in full force last 
night to listen to a paper by E. B. O’Vallaghan, LL.D.,on “ The Be- 
ginnings of the New York Bar.” The distinguished historian being 
abesent, the paper was read by Mr. Moore the librarian. It opened 
with a description of the mode of procedure in civil and criminal cases 
before the magistrates of New Amsterdam in primitive days, and 
brought the history of the changes in the workings of the law courts 
down to modern times. There were no lawyers under the first Gov- 
ernors of New York, notaries conducted the cases, there was no trial 
by jury,and the witnesses testified by affidavits,and answered the 
written interogatories. In a criminal case, if the accused person 
pleaded guilty, hé wasat once punished. If heentered a plea of not 
guilty, he was “put to the question,” or, in other words, subjected to 
torture. Ifthe rack failed to draw fro:a him aconfession of guilt, he 
was released; for without confession no man could be convicted. 
There was no case of capital punishment under the Dutch rulers of the 
city. On one occasion a negro was to be hanged, but the rope broke 
the populace pleaded for mercy, and the culprit was pardoned. He 
lived to a good old age on Chatham square. 

Governor Nichol brought over English laws, but no English lawyers, 
and many of his camp followers were commissioned as notaries. The 
first educated lawyer in the colony was Thomas Ratger, a Quaker, of 
New Jersey, who became the first Attorney-General by the appoint- 
ment of the first Roman Catholies Governor of the province. 


The paper abounded in graphic pictures of celebrated trial< of the 
past. Among these was that of Hutchins and Bayard, for high treason. 
The Solicitor-General. who had just come from England aitera long 
voyage with a large family, had found it difficult to secure a dweliing 
place, for houses were scarce and rents were very high, He finally 
quartered in one of pirate Kidd’s houses which had been forfe ; 
the crown. 
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BUTTER POWDER. 


SAVZS TIME, LABOR AND MONEY. 


Removes all Unpleasant Flavor from Food. 


CHURNING MADE EASY, 


AND 


GOOD, FRESH BUTTER ALL§THE YEAR 
ROUND. 


In hot weather this powder makes Butter 
much FIRMER and SWEETER than it usually 
is, keeps ita much longer time,and will pre- 
vent it from becoming rancid. It also 
removes the strong flavor of Turnips, Wild 
Garlic, Weeds, D Leaves, etc., upon which 
Cows often feed, and by its use the butter is 
not only increased in quantity and improved 

- in quality, but alsoin value, which is fully 
proved py the many testimonials continually 
received in its favor, and the great increase in 
its consumption, both at home and abroad. 
Ifone teaspoonful of this Powder, dissolved 
in a little water, is put into about two gallons 
of Milk when set aside for the Cream tv rise, 
it will throw up moreCream and keep it sweet 
a longer time, and if already changed will 
bring it back to its original sweetness. 





TESTIMONIALS. — 





East NorrincHAM, 
CHESTER Co., Pa. 
Dec. 30, 1867. 
DEARSIR: lhave much pleasurein bearing 
testimony tothe excellent qualities of your 
BUTTER POWDER. I find by its use animmense 
saving of timeis effected, the butter is very 
superior in quality, and the quantity consid- 
erably increased, the butter milk is also 
sweeter, and both retain freshness. In short, 
Iam satisfied that the BUTTER PowDER will 
very speedily become an indispensable requi- 
site in the production ofreally good butterand 
butter milk. Butter made in twenty minutes. 
lam, dear Sir, 


Joan E, BRowN. 


HoPEWELL CoTron WoRKs, 
CHESTER Co., PA., 
Jan. 4, 1868. 

DEAR SiR: We have used the BUTTER Pow- 
DER. Butter was produced from cream in 
which it was used in twenty minutes, of a 
sweeter taste and better, flavor than that 
made from the some kind of cream without 
the PowpER,and when used in cream that 
had become old and rancid, it will restore it 
to its original sweetness. 


Yours truly, 8. H. & J. F. DIcKEY, 


OXFORD, CHESTER Co., Pa. 
January 3, 1868. 

MeEsSRS. ARMSTRONG & Uo'; This is tocertify 
that I have used the BUTTER PowDERr. Butter 
was produced with the Powder in fifteen min- 
utes, of a sweeter taste and better flavor than 
that produced from cream without the Powder. 
And when the cream has become sour or ran- 
cid, the use of the Powder will restore it to its 
original sweetness ; therefore Ido not hesitate 
to recommend it to all butter makers. 


R. P. PETERS, 


Kast NOTTINGHAM, 
CHESTER Co:, PaA., 
Dec. 30, 1867. 

I hereby certify I have used the Powder, 
and find that it will do what it pretends, viz: 
the butter comes quicker, improved in appear- 
ance, and the butter milk is much improved. 
Butter made in twenty minutes. 


ELIZABETH FITZGERALD. 





A DAY at home. Agents wanted, Out- 
$12 fitand terms free. TRUE €CO., Au- 


gusta, Maine. 
$5 to $Q0 Morin st tree. Srixsox & 


Co., Portiand, Maine, 








END 25c. to G. P. ROWELL & CO., New 

York, for Pamphlet of 100 pages, contain- 

ing lists of over 3000 news; rs,and estimates 
showing cost of advertising. 





SIDDALL’S 
Magnetic oap. 


The Cheapest Soap thai ean be used Jor the 
following reasons : 


lst.—One bar will go as far as two of any other. 
a | half the usual rubbing being re- 
quired, there is a saving of more than 
entire cost of the Soap in labor alone. 
8d—The clothes are made S ET, CLEAN 
and WHITE without BorLInG or ScaLp- 
ING, thus all injury to them is avoided, 
These is a saving in fuel and hard work, 
and the washing is done in about halfthe 
usual time. 

It is also guaranteed under a penalty of fifty 
dollars not to injure the clothes or hands, and 
as one trial will enab‘e any person to ascertain 
the truth of these statements, it would never 
pay the phe phn wed to onaree in an extensive 
system of advertising and claim such deci-ied 
merit for his Soap unless he knew from positive 
experience that it would prove to be in every 
respect what is claimed for it. 

This is alsoa superior Soap for Toilet and 
Shaving purposes. 


Warner, Rhodes & Co., 
Wholseate Fancy Grocers General Agenis, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. . 


PEABODY HOUSE. 


Corner of Locust and Ninth~ Streets. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Convenient to all places of amusement car 
lines in the ciiy. No changes to and from 
the Centennial grounds. 

Col. Watson, proprietor of the HENRY HousE, 
Cincinnati for the past twenty years, and 
present perehetes has leased the house for 
aterm of years, and has newly furnished and 
fitted it throughout. He will keep‘a strictly 
first-class house, and has- accommodation for 
300 guests. Terms only $3 per oy, 

Cot. WaTson is a native of Virginia, and 
prybebly the only, Hotel Proprietor in Phila- 

iphia from the South, 


James Watson. 


PROPRIETOR. 


CULLING WORTH’S 
ALPHABET CARDS. 


70,000 sold in three years. 

The cheapest and best adapted for the use of 
your relatives and friends on account of the 
convenient size and clear and elegant design. 

In lots o! not less than 100 single hand cards 
with your name on the back. 








Price per 100 CATAS.............00cccesseoosssscorsesoeer ses $1.00 
Both single and double-hand, 
for eipbebagsgenbsepebonoeopentap thdeos nbancvisedypoenisubapinn sania’ 2 
ee 





Also the ONLY COMPLETE CENTENNIAL 
GUIDE MAPpof the exhibition grounds with 
the principal buildings and their national 
divisions. 

Map of the city of Philadelphia showing 
street-car lines and ali places of interest. A 
great variety of information, usefu! to stran- 

ers, especially DEAF-MUTES. Price by Mail 





cents, M. R, CULLINGWORTH, 
Ox 2256, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
@ Bei: KS, TRUNKS, 
WHIPS, HARNESS, SADDLERY, 


SATCHELS, POCKET BOOKS, 
TRAVELLING , BAGS, 
SHAWL STRAPS, 

&e., &., &e. 


THE LARGEST AND BEST ASSORTED 
STOCK 
IN 
WASHINGTON, — 
AT THE 


Practical Manufactory 
Jas. S'Topham & Co., 


D.C, 


ANDREW SAKS. B, KATZENSTEIN 


SUMMERCLOTHING. A.SAKS & CO., 
816 7th street N. W. 
A.SAKS & CO, 
816 7th street N. W. 
A.SAKS¢CO,, 
816 7th street N. W. 
A.SAKS & CO., 
816 7th street N. W. 
A.SAKS €CO., 
816 7th street N. W. 
A.SAKS € CO., 
816 7th street N. W. 
A.SAKS & CO., 
815 7th street N. W. 
A. SAKS € CO., 
816 7th street N. W. 
A. SAKS € CO., 
316 7th street N. W. 
A. SAKS & CO., 
316 7th street N. W. 
A.SAKS€ CO., 
816 7th street N. W. 


a Ar eee S. 


By all the most celebrated makers at VERY 
LOW PRICES. 


JHWHLRY, 
In every variety of the finest quality. 


SILVER WARE, 


Of the latest designs and most unique work- 
manship. 


PLATED WARE, 
New and ween patterns of VERY SU- 
PERIOR QUALITY. 
Clocks & Bronzes, 
Fancy Goods, ete., designed for 
Wedding Preseits.- 
M. W. GALT, BRO., & CO., 


Jewellers, 1107 Pennsylvania Avenue. 
F, FREUND’S 


LADIES’ 


SUMMER CLOTHING. 
SUMMER CLOLHING., 
SUMMER CLOTHING. 
SUMMER CLOTHING. 
SUMMER CLOTHING. 
SUMMER CLOTHING. 
SUMMER CLOTHING. 
SUMMER CLOTHING. 
SUMMER CLOTHING. 


SUMMER CLOTHING. 








National Confectionery, 
Dining and Ice-cream Saloon, 
520 Tenth street. 


Special attention to the wants of my pa- 
trons, and perfect satisfaction guaranteed. 
Please reportimmediately any inattention on 
the part of the waiters. 


Pond’s Extract. 
The People’s Remedy for Internal 
& External Use. 


POND’S EXTRACT CURES 
PILEs, blind and bleeding; INFLAMMATIONS 
and ULCERATIONS ; HEMORRHAGE from any 
orgau—Nose, Gums, Lungs, Bowels, Kidneys, 
Womb, &¢; CONGESTIONS, ENLARGEMENTS. 

POND’S EXTRACT INVALUABLE 
For DYSENTERY and RHEUMATISM; Inflamma- 
tion of Eyks and EYELIps ; Inflammation of 
OVARIES: Vaginal LEUCORRHEA; VARICOSE 
VEINS; Sore NIPPLEs. 

POND'S EXTRACT forsale by all First-class 
ade se by and recommended by all Druggists 
nee cians, and everybody who has ever us: 


it. 

PAMPHAET containing History and Uses 
mailed free on. application, if not found at 
your Druggist’s 





425 Seventh St., adjoining Odd Fellow’s Fall. 


POND’S EXTRACT 00., 


NEW YORK and LONDON. 














